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a chief settlement in Ukawendi, and the objective point 
of Mr. Stanley’s return-route from the lake with Living- 
stoneis not to be found. The spellings of map and book 
are frequently at variance. 

Two chapters of geographical and ethnological remarks 
may have some value to the student, but do not appear to 
add much to the exhaustive descriptions of Burton in his 
“ Lake (Regions.” 

Mr. Stanley gives very minute and apparently accurate 
descriptions of the various fishes of Tanganyika, and these 
are accompanied by a page of elaborate drawings. It is 
unfortunate, however, that some of the fishes to which the 
same names are applied by Burton and Stanley do not 
agree in their dimensions ; thus, the Mvoro, according to 
Burton, is “ a long bony variety, in shape like a large 
mackerel;” whilst Stanley’s Mvura is a “thick fleshy 
fish, 18 inches long and 15 J inches round the body.” 

The excellent chapter on the organisation of the expe¬ 
dition, in which Mr. Stanley gives to future explorers the 
benefit of his anxious study of the requirements of the 
expedition at starting, the native currency, quantities of 
cloth, beads, and wire necessary for the journey, the hire 
of native porters, and such like, deserves the highest com¬ 
mendation ; and the truth of his remark that “ however 
stay-at-home people may regard the merits of his book, 
the greatest praise and the greatest thanks will be be¬ 
stowed upon it by travellers who may succeed me in East 
Africa ” is already on the point of being verified. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Nachtrdge m der Schrift -Uber Inschriften undZeichen in 
lebenden Bitumen, sowie uber Maserbildung. Von 
Prof. H. K. Goppert. (Breslau: E. Morgenstern.) 
Prof. Goppert published in 1869 in the Jahrbuch des 
Schlesischen Forstvereins some observations on the singu¬ 
lar inscriptions and other marks found within the stems 
of living trees, to which the present pamphlet is an ap¬ 
pendix. The original tract was illustrated by four litho¬ 
graphic plates, and in this publication we find two 
more, illustrating the mode in which injuries to the wood 
become entirely covered over and concealed by the sub¬ 
sequent formation of cambium and growth of bark. The 
visitor to the British Museum will observe some very 
curious instances of this phenomenon in the botanical de¬ 
partment, which possess the additional interest that the 
exact period is known when the inscriptions were made, 
and consequently the age of the subsequent overgrowth 
can be determined. 

Des Preparations MicroscopiquesTirees dv Regne Vegetal, 
et des dijf'erents procedts d employer pour en assurer 
la conservation. Par Johannes Gronland, Maxime 
Cornu, et Gabriel Rivet. (Paris : F. Savy. London : 
Williams and Norgate.) 

Of the 75 pages of which this book consists, only the 
last 25 properly relate to the subject which is indicated by 
the title ; all the rest are occupied by descriptions, of a 
very detailed and apparently accurate kind, of apparatus 
and various accessories to microscopic work, such as all 
but the most inexperienced are necessariiy perfectly 
familiar with. A classification and account of the various 
kinds of turntables fills 8 pages at the beginning; dia¬ 
monds and scalpels are afterwards treated of, with the 
method of sharpening the latter. A simple plan of 
mounting needles for dissection, which consists in in¬ 
serting their blunt ends into the pith cavity of pieces of 
fresh twigs cut of the proper lengths, and then allowed to dry, 


and consequently shrink tightly upon them, will, no doubt, 
be found useful. The handles, however, for crochet-needles 
which are sold at berlin-wool shops achieve the same end by 
a simple mechanical contrivance. The triangular needles, 
bythe way, mentioned by the authors, are known inEngland 
as glovers’ needles, and are kept by some instrument- 
makers. Microtomes are discussed very minutely : they 
are, no doubt, very useful; but excellent sections are 
habitually made by those who use no contrivance of any 
kind. Imbedding in stearine is recommended in the 
case of Rivet’s most ingenious section cutter; but when 
this is done it will be found that, with a little practice, the 
instrument can be quite dispensed with. It will hardly 
be worth while, therefore, for any one who wishes seriously 
to work at vegetable histology to expend 28 fr. upon it. A 
good hint is to coat the object to be cut with a thick solu¬ 
tion of gum-arabic, which is to be allowed to quite dry 
before putting it into the melted stearine. By this expe¬ 
dient, when the section is thrown into water as soon as 
cut, the stearine is said to detach itself, and gives no 
further trouble. The manufacture of a slide and covering 
glass (pronounced sliade and coveur) requires an explana¬ 
tion of 16 pages. It is, perhaps, a doubtful compliment 
to find only the mechanical side of English microscopy 
getting any recognition. It may possibly be all we deserve ; 
still, no serious worker in England would waste his time 
in carrying out the directions given here for cutting, trim¬ 
ming, and polishing the edges of glass slips, which can be so 
easily purchased ready-made. Directions for making pre¬ 
servative solutions form the last chapter, and these are 
probably of some value. A medium prepared by adding 
4 to 5 parts (by weight) of glacial acetic acid to 10o parts 
of distilled water, with which 2 parts of chloroform have 
been agitated for some time, is stated to preserve the 
endochrome of minute algae without contraction, and to 
have the enormous merit, when vegetable tissues are 
worked with, of absorbing bubbles of air. Another liquid, 
composed of 75 parts of water saturated with camphor, an 
equal quantity of distilled water, and 1 part of glacial acetic 
acid, is recommended in the warmest terms for the pre¬ 
servation of fresh water algae. A great deal still remains 
to be done in the methods of vegetable histology. No one 
in England has probably as yet tried perosmic acid for 
plant tissues ; and staining, which has proved so important 
an aid to animal histologists, never enters into the minds of 
the authors, even to the extent of mentioning the familiar 
carmine ; much less the solution employed by Hanstein 
for colouring the cell-wall, consisting of equal parts of 
r.osaniline (magenta) and aniline-violet (mauve) dissolved 
in alcohol.* Schulz’s process for demonstrating the “ in¬ 
tercellular substance” characteristically concludes what 
the authors have to say. On the whole, any person wish¬ 
ing to practise the preparation of vegetable microscopic 
objects merely as a matter of business on a large scale, 
will find it useful to possess this book. 

W. T. T. D. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. No notice is taken of anonymous 
communications. ] 

Ipecacuanha Cultivation at Kew " 

I have just received No. 158 of Nature, containing Prof. 
Owen’s letter. “On the National Herbarium.” In that letter 
Prof. Owen quotes several sentences relating to ipecacuanha cul¬ 
tivation in India from my last report for the official year ending 
March 31, 1874, on the Calcutta Botanical Garden, with the 
object of substantiating an insinuation of bad cultivation at Kew. 
He does not, however, quote tke whole of what I wrote about 
ipecacuanha in the report referred to, and the result is, that a 
* Bol, Zeitung, i863, p. 708. 
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casual reader of his letter would form the impression that, but for 
Edinburgh, ipecacuanha would not have been introduced into 
India, and that, consequently, the ICew establishment cannot be 
relied upon for the dissemination of useful plants among the 
British possessions abroad, which is, I imagine, one of “the 
works and applications for which a nation provides and supports 
its collections of living plants.” 

My report having been quoted with such an object, I wish to 
state that the success of ipecacuanha cultivation in India had 
been practically settled before any of the plants propagated at 
Edinburgh had arrived in that country. In the year 1866, and 
long before Government had begun to show any official interest 
in the matter, Dr. Hooker sent an ipecacuanha plant to the Cal¬ 
cutta Botanical Garden, the offspring of which, in Sikkim, 
amounted, in the month of September, 1871, to nearly 400— 
quite a sufficient number to assure a successful start to propaga¬ 
tion on a large scale. The subsequent arrival in India of con¬ 
siderable supplies from Edinburgh has, indeed, made assurance 
doubly sure; but the fact remains that to Dr. Hooker is India 
indebted for the first beginning of this important cultivation. 

If the establishment at Kew stood in any need of a testimonial 
as to the valuable assistance rendered by it in the introduction 
into India of plants of economic or horticultural interest, it would 
not be difficult to furnish a list sufficient to fill a good many 
columns of Nature of the names of plants and seeds sent—many 
of them quite unsolicited—from Kew to Calcutta within the last 
ten years, to go no farther back. 

George King, 

Superintendent Calcutta Botanical Garden 

Nice, Nov. 26 


The Great Meteoric Shower 

As you will most probably have received from many other 
correspondents a general description of the magnificent spectacle 
on last Wednesday evening, I will confine my remarks princi¬ 
pally to those observations which bear directly on the most im¬ 
portant point at issue, viz., whether this meteor stream cmbe 
identified with the well-known comet of Biela. Having searched, 
during the autumn, on every available occasion for a glimpse at 
the approaching comet, and the almost unvarying cloudiness of 
the early morning sky having rendered even the negative value 
of the observations weli-nigh useless, I read with delight the 
prediction of Dr. Weiss, and felt the greatest interest in its 
fulfilment. 

Immediately I had noticed that a meteoric shower was in pro¬ 
gress on the evening of the 27th, I directed the two assistants of 
the observatory, who have had considerable experience in tracing 
the paths of meteors during the last few years, to devote their 
whole attention to the accurate determination of the radiant 
point. In the meantime, with the assistance of three of the 
students of the philosophy class and of the meteorological assis¬ 
tants of the observatory, I noted the rate per minute, the velocity, 
direction, magnitude, &c., of the falling bodies. 

The Radiant was found to be on the line joining 7 and 51 An¬ 
dromeda, and twice as far from 51 as from 7. This gives as 
the R.A., 26° 37', and N. Decl. 43° 48', agreeing very well 
with the prediction. 

The Epoch is somewhat in advance of that predicted ; but 
this cannot be wondered at, as the comet has not been seen since 
1852, and, in three complete revolutions round its orbit, it could 
scarcely have been expected not to have been subjected to con¬ 
siderable unknown perturbation, either from planets whose 
masses are imperfectly known, or perhaps from some neighbour¬ 
ing meteor-stream. 

The time of the maximum was about Sh, 10m. P.M., but the 
numbers did not much diminish before 9 F.M., G.M.T. Be¬ 
tween 8h. 47m. 303. and oh. om, the computer of the observatory 
counted 512, which gives 40 per minute for one observer, and there¬ 
fore at least 100 per minute invisible. From 9 to 10 o’clock, at 
which time the sky became clouded, and remained so till morn¬ 
ing, the mean rate was about 53 per minute, and almost .constant 
from minute to minute, though varying much during each 
minute. At certain moments they were exceedingly numerous. 


Thus, at gh. 19m. nine appeared at the same instant at a point 
near (i Andromedre. 

A very peculiar feature of the display was the parallel motion 
of many stars that became visible at the same time. Thus, at 
9I1. 16m. five burst out close by 7 Andromedm, and travelled 
eastward together ; at 9.25 four went together from 7 Androme- 
die to the Pleiades. 

More than nine-tenths of the meteors were very faint, and the 
larger ones seldom attained to any very considerable magnitude. 
Most had tails ; the almost invariable colour being a white star 
with a greenish-blue trail. The tails of those falling S. E. were 
observed to bend somewhat towards the E., and to be straight 
only during the first half of their path. The ratio of the num¬ 
bers falling S.E., to those falling N.W., was as 3 to 2, but this 
excess may in part be accounted for by the position of the 
Radiant. More of the larger meteors went S. than N., and 
more W. than E. The track of the larger bodies rarely, if ever, 
exceeded 50°, and their velocity was very noticeably Jess than 
that of the 13th and 14th November shower, as might be ex¬ 
pected, if their absolute velocities are comparable, the Radiant 
for November 27 being so far removed from the apex of the 
earth’s way. S. J. Perry 

Stonyhurst Observatory, Dec. I 


Although it is probable that you will receive full accounts of 
the meteoric shower of Wednesday, November 27, yet the fol¬ 
lowing notes, imperfect though they be, may have some interest. 
I was prevented by indisposition from observing it myself, but 
the numbers were noted by Captain Brinkley, grandson of the 
great astronomer, and his sons 

“Mr. Charles B., at 3 PM., observed a bright meteor; 
Capt. B., at 4.3S, another; at 5 - 20 the young men came in to 
announce an extraordinary display; and Capt. B. noted 34 in 
im. 30s.; Capt. B., looking north at 5.40, marked 95 in 5m. ; 
Mr. John B., looking south at same time, marked 147 in 5m. ; 
the radiant point was a little S.E. of the zenith ; Mr. J. B., at 9, 
marked 26 in Im. ; Capt. B., at 12, marked only 7 in 5m. Many 
were large, and left trains.” 

It was remarked that the night was unusually light, while 
clear. A very thick fog appeared before the dawn of Thursday. 

Castleknock, Dublin, Nov. 29 T. R, R. 

A fine display of shooting stars was observed here on Wed¬ 
nesday, 27th inst. I first noticed them at 7.20 P.M., Greenwich 
time, and watched them till about 8, when the sky became 
obscured. They were occasionally seen again till 9.30. When 
first observed they appeared to radiate from the zenith, and to be 
more numerous towards the north-west and south-west; many 
passed over the constellation Cygnus. A. W. Scott 

St. David’s College, Lampeter, Nov. 30 


During the recent star-shower, my attention was given espe¬ 
cially to observations connected with the flight of individual 
meteors. As on many previous occasions in the presence of rare 
natural phenomena, I was keenly mortified with the deficiency 
of my own scientific training; but I send a few gleanings, if 
perchance a useful grain can be found amongst them. The 
brightness obviously increased with the distance traversed, but 
in many cases no increase of brightness was perceptible for the 
first third of the course. The extinction was not instantaneous 
but only very rapid, the distance traversed towards extinction 
being perceptible though very small; perhaps because the 
velocity seemed to diminish as the brightness increased. The 
train in many instances was forked, being brightest on its edges, 
the luminosity of which lasted for some time after the inter¬ 
mediate space was dark. This seems incompatible with the 
hypothesis that the train is a mere optical result, or that the 
brightness of the train arises, as in lightning, from incandescent 
panicles of the atmosphere. In one or two instances the bright¬ 
ness of the train was granular, resembling the light of a partially 
resolved nebula, or of the Galaxy. In a few instances the paths 
of the meteors appeared to show remarkable deflections. One, 
notably, at 6h. 25m., close to Vega, resembled an “S” drawn 
out nearly straight. 

The course of a body passing with great velocity though an 
elastic medium tends to follow the direction of least resistance. 
It is only in poetry that 

“The lightning falls with never a jag.” 
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